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THE COLLECTOR 



THE LATEST COIN PRICES 



\KTHILE the silver dollar of to-day represents the sum of 100 
v " cents in name only, and, is, in fact, worth only about three- 
quarters of what its face claims as its value, says a writer in 
the New York Sunday News, old United States dollars are away 
ahead of the market. At a coin sale held here the other day, 
silver dollars of 1795^6-7-8-9-1800-2-3, none of them of remark- 
able rarity, sold for an average of over §2 each. The 1794 dollar,, 
which is a rarity, fetched $67.50 ; the 1836 dollar $1 1, and the 1839 
dollar $29.25. For an 1847 dollar $9.50; for an 1851, $36; for an 
1852, §50, and for one of 1858, §40.50 were paid. These prices 
were mostly paid by dealers, too, so that they really represent less 
than the retail selling value of the coins. At another sale, $51 was 
paid for an 1851 dollar, and $37.50 for an ordinary and badly 
scratched dollar of 1794. At still another sale, an exceptionally 
fine dollar of this date brought $1 10, one of 1795, §26, and another 
of the same date §38. At this sale a dollar of 1836 brought $58 ; 
one of 1838, $74, and one of 1839, $84. 

According to the leading coin expert of this country, Professor 
Ed. Frossard, the advance in the value of old American dollars is 
healthy and natural. At one recent sale the Professor purchased, 
for a single collection, a set of them in fine state as follows : 

Dollar 1843, $21 ; 1844, $35 ; 1845, $30; 1846, $20 ; 1847, $21.50 ; 
1848, $30; 1849, §15; 1850, §21.50; 1851, §51 ; l852,.$55; 1853, $11 ; 
1854, $19; 1855,11450; 1856, $19; 1858, $38.50. ' 

These coins, it must be understood, were not disfigured or worn 
by circulation or being carried in the pocket, but were in a fine, 
clear state, having been long kept in -a private collection. The 
value of a coin to collectors is largely determined by its condition, 
. as well as by its date. A badly disfigured dollar, for instance, no 
matter how rare it may be, is not coveted by collectors, while one 
not so rare, but in a brilliant state, will find ready bidders. At a 
sale last April, an 1851 dollar, in first-class condition, commanded 
$51, and at a sale in June another brought only $36. In the latter 
case the coin was slightly abraded by carriage and circulation. 

American half-dollars also rule high in the market. At an April 
sale, one of 1796 brought $69, and one of 1797, $42, while the half- 
dollar of 1853, from the New.Orleans mint, fetched $121, and was 
considered cheap at this figure. The advance in half-dollars is, 
however, not so even all along the line as that in dollars. Quarter- 
dollars show even less advance, but there is a dime of 1796 which 
sold the other day at auction for $1 1.25, and a half-dime 0(1794 for 
$3.60. The half-dime of 1795 fetched §2; that of 1796, $7.50, and 
a 1797 half-dime, $5. This latter had 15 stars. Another, of the 
same date, with 16 stars, brought §4. An 1800 half-dime is worth 
§2.50, and that of 1803, $3.30. The little three-cent silver piece of 
1865, in good shape, is worth $1.20, and that of 1866, 70 cents. 

To descend from queenly silver to baser metal, the ugly little 
United States cent is by no means a slouch in the auction rooms 
where coin-crazy collectors congregate. In fact really rare cents 
are far and away ahead of all the higher coins in the appreciation 
in their values. Thus, the cent of 1793 is a real little gold mine. 
There were, several varieties of this cent coined, each struck after 
the die had been slightly altered. Each variety has a special value 
to collectors. At one of the latest great coin sales, one, with letter- 
ing on the edge, reading, "one hundred for a dollar," fetched §61. 
This coin has a head of Liberty with the hair down. Another, of 
the same date, shows the goddess with her traditional cap on. 
This fetched, in the same sale, $32. There are two other varieties 
of the 1793 cent, distinguished from each, other by slight changes 
in the die, that sold in the same sale for $14 and for $17, respect- 
ively. There is a cent of 1797 which is worth $11.25 at auction, 
and one of 1799 which is worth $16. The queen-bee of American 
cents is, however, that of 1804, a specimen of which was sold in 
April last for $102 — and it was not a perfect .specfmen at that, but, 
according to collectors, is the most perfect known. 

This cent, by the way, has a history. In fact, most rare coins 
have. In this case, the piece, was found in the till of an Illinois 
country grocer. It had been paid in to him by some farmer. A 
New York coin collector who owned property out there, happened 
to be in town, engaged in prosecuting a suit at law in regard to 
his land titles. He wanted a cigar, and went to the grocery to get 
it. He got this cent in change, and by the merest accident noticed 
that it was dated as it was ; so he added it to his collection. The 
fixed standard value of an 1804 cent, in the trade, is §100, and five 
per cent can be added to that figure every year. As to values, 
merely as a matter of curiosity, it may be noted that in one sale 
a 1796. cent sold for $14.50; another for $9, and another for 20 
cents. These variations in price are small mysteries, known only 
to coin collectors, and depend generally on the state the coin is in, 
whether much defaced or in a clear, sharp condition. 



There is a half-cent of 1797 which is worth $1.60 at auction, and 
a nickel cent of 1856 which brings $4.75. This cent has a. flying 
eagle on it, and is in constant demand. 

The gold coins of the United States do not show the same ad- 
vance as the silver and copper coins. Their intrinsic value is, of 
course, unimpeachable. Each is worth so much money as the 
gold in it represents. There are certain gold-coinages which have 
acquired a special price, from rarity and the singularity of their 
appearance, but the ratio of their advance has not kept pace with 
that of silver and copper, excepting in isolated cases. 

There is a gold, half-eagle ($5) of 1822, which is worth in the 
market $500. Only three of these coins are known. One is in 
the collection of the Philadelphia mint. Another sold at the 
Pamelee sale, in 1890, for §900. This third piece is the property of 
a prominent young collector, Mr. H. E. Deats, of Flemington, N. J. 

The United States eagle ($10) of 1795 sold recently at auction 
for $17, as did also one of 1796. An 1804 half-eagle (§5) at the 
same sale fetched $31. The very rare $10 piece of California gold, 
1852, brought only $15. There are private issues of gold money 
made at different times, which sell well, however. The $20 piece 
of Kellogg & Co., San Francisco, 1855, fetched §32; the §10 piece 
of Moffatt & Co., San Francisco, 1852, §27 ; the $10 piece 1852, of 
Augustus Humbert, of California, $24; the Pike's Peak $10 piece 
of Clark, Gruber & Co., Denver, i860, $26, and the $2.50 piece of 
Georgia gold, 1830, which is said to be the first coin struck by pri- 
vate enterprise in America, commanded §62.50 under the hammer. 

There was a gold $50 piece made in California in 1852. It is 
octagonal in shape, and is called a "slug." It sells for $75. The 
Mormon §5 piece, Utah, 1849, fetched §12.50 at a iate sale; a $2.50 
piece of Clark, Gruber & Co., Denver, 1861, $9.25, and a very fine 
and rare $2.50 piece of Carolina gold, 1834, only §3. So the prices 
vary, as certain coins may or may not be sought for by collectors. 
The gold dollar of 1849 brings $1.30, while "that of North Carolina 
commands $2.10. The 1854 §3 piece fetches §3.70. The goloid 
dollars, coined as an experiment in 1878, of gold and silver mixed 
sell for from $1.50 to §2 50, and the $4 gold piece of 1879 is worth 
§5.50. 

Some of the irregularly rated minor coins of this country list 
unusual figures at the numismatical sales. The 1874 20 cent piece, 
fetches $3, and that of 1875 $7.10. The two-cent piece of 1S63 has 
sold for 80 cents, and the three-cent piece of 1864 for $2.50. The 
1865 three-cent piece is worth $1.20, and that of 1866 70 cents. 
There is a nickel cent of 1856 worth $4.75, and the half-cent of 
1797 calls for §1.60 at auction. The so-called New York cent, 
j 786, with a bust' of Washington, has sold for from §31.50 to §55, 
according to its condition. 

The prices of United States fractional currency increase as the 
supply of this small paper money grows more'rare. These little 
notes must be good and clean to command a price, however. 
From $4 to $7 a piece have been recently paid for 15 cent shin- 
plasters. Certain Confederate notes, like the $50 and $100 notes 
of Montgomery, Ala., are worth $ jo each. The $100 note of Rich- 
mond,. Va.,* is worth $5. There are even collectors who go in for 
the notes of the old State banks, that wildcat currency which once 
flooded the country, and for which they pay from 10 to 25 cents 
per note. 

New York is not the only home of the art-auction-room swindler, nor are 
all of these gentry located within a gunshot of the Stock Exchange. At' the 
recent sale of the Borghese collection in Rome, was brought to light a famous 
picture which had been lost for more than thirty years. In 1861 the monk 
Agostino Vogoqua, an inmate of the Dominican Convent in San Severino, 
stole from the convent walls a valued painting of Lorenzo Salimbeni repre- ' 
senting the Virgin, St. Sebastian and St. John. The monk went to Verona 
with the stolen property, and a year or two later was sentenced to two years' 
imprisonment. At the time of his trial he declined to say what had become 
of the work of art. The monk, however, had sold the painting to a citizen 
of Verona, who upon his deathbed told his heirs that it would be found 
buried in the wall of a corner of his room. The heirs quarreled over the 
possession of the painting, and thecase was taken to court. But just as the 
court was about to confiscate the painting and restore it to its rightful 
owner it disappeared again. Since then, until the day of the sale, it had not ' 
been seen. Among the visitors to the Borghese gallery prior to the sale was 
Signor Luzi and a member of the noble Guardp Luzi, who had formerly 
been a citizen of Verona, recognized the Salimbeni Madonna among the 
other pictures offered for sale. He reported his discovery at once- to the 
Commissioner of Art, who sent officers to seize the painting. The Ma- 
donna, it turned out, did not belong to the Borghese gallery at all, but had 
been placed among the pictures by the autioneer in the hope that it would 
be sold'at a higher price. He purchased it, he said, upon examination, from 
a dealer in a provincial city, and professed entire ignorance of its origin. 



